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DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 
OF THE MUSEUM 


LHI 


Ihe success of the Museum’s educational 
the steadil\ 
demand for the services of 1ts Department 
of Educational Work. In all probability this 
only the 


work is shown by Increasing 


has been based not on 


SUCCESS 
public’s growing interest in art but upon the 
further fact that the work itself has always 
been experimental in nature. Just as visitors 
to the Museum have been encouraged and 


40 


elped to make experiments in the under- 
standing of art, so the Museum itself h 
nade many experiments in) education; 


experiment is always ay 


Museum 


»matters, has made further 


following 

ind important changes in its educationa 
1 ] ] 

program, which s beheved will great! 

and its ease 

from the point 


These changes have 


pl 
Ived much t eht and hard work on tt 
part of many peopl t would have been 


‘ther to formulate them or put 


Edith R. Abbot 
tional 


respect vel the 
Work and 
ial credit 


W. M. L, je 


seum, are evolut onal rather than revolu- 


tionary 

With the approval olf 
FE ducational Work, the staff of the 
eXceptl « 


has devised a plan by whi 


davs. free gallerv talks and lectures aret 


be given for the adult public throughout 


each week of the season trom October 


through May. In the past, tree talks 
and Sunda 


been given only Saturday 


afternoons. 


1 


These talks will be given by members 


the staff of the Department of Educationa 


Work 
ticular section of the Museum 


r. 


ilizes in a par- 


and will fal 


each of whom 


speck 


into a number of distinct groups. The talks 
will each be an hour in length 
One series is so planned that the visit 


may survey the more popular sections of tht 
Museum in seven visits. The talks will be 


elven in rotation through the season on 


Tuesdavs, Wednesdays, and Thursdays and 
so ‘staggered’ that on any given day of the 


week for any seven consecutive weeks the 
visitor will suided through different 
parts of the Museum without repetition 

\ historical survey of the collections wil 


be 


the Senior In- 





anc 


under- 
self has 
cational 


WAVS ar 


Ving 

» further 
cational 

oreath 

» CASE Ol 
point 

have in 
k on the 
ave been 
n or put 
flagging 
lott and 
Director 
nior In- 
, due 
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m’s edu- 
ected 
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the Mu- 


n revolu- 


1ittee Of 
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ton pal 
es are l 

roughout 
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mbers ol 
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Saturday each 
talk being repeated on the succeeding Sun- 
jay, [his series runs consecutively through 


the season trom October to June. In another 


be given on afternoons 


series of talks to be given on Saturday after- 
noons continuity will be avoided, and a 
diversified range of subjects, often of timel\ 
nterest, Will be offered to visitors. 

For those who wish to study the collec- 
tions more in detail, a number of short 
courses (if they ) called) are 
planned. These are to be given respectivel\ 
Wednesdavs, and Thursdays 


may be so 


nm luesdays, 
nd will cover, during the season, man\ 
sections of the Museum. Thus, for example 
luesdavs throughout 
will be devoted 


ne, tO De given on 
the winter at four o'clock, 
ya survey of the arts of Egypt, 
and Rome. 

\s in former years 


Greece, 


the Museum will give 
s visitors the opportunity of hearing, on 
Saturdavs and Sundavs from November to 
\pril, invited speakers—men and women 
who are authorities in their several fields 
Another activity that will again find place 
nthe year’s program is the group of four 
talks for the deaf and deafened, given by 
lane B. Walker. The hours for chil- 


lren, showings of motion pict 


Stor\ 
ure films, and 
radio talks are other free ser\ ices that will 
be continued as in the past 

Several series of lectures and gallery talks 
nthe elements of color and design will also 
be offered by the Department of Industrial 
Relations, as noted in the following article 

For Members of the Museum, as Is cus- 
tomary, there will be talks on Mondays and 
tridavs. 


These are arranged in groups and 
leal with various aspects of the collections. 
\number of the instructors will take part, 
those participating during October, Nov- 
ember, and December being Misses Abbot, 
Duncan, and Freeman. Saturday 
morning gallery talks for the older children 
their 


Bradish 


Members and story hours for 
younger children will continue to be given. 

Important changes have been made in 
the “thirty-hour courses” offered to the 
teachers in the public schools of the City of 
New York. These courses, as in the past, are 
ree to public school teachers, but teachers 
taking them for credit for professional ad- 


vancement must register for them with the 


ot New Y ork and take 


eranted by the 


College of the City 
Its examinations 


College to those who meet its requirements 


Credits 


will be accepted by the Board of Superin- 


fulfilling the study requtre- 
Increments. The Museum 


tendents as 
ments for salary 
deeply appreciates the codperation of the 
College in this important work 


Ot these teachers courses, two, D Miss 
\bbot on the history of painting, closel) 
resemble courses that have been given in 
the past. The other teachers’ courses, in 


Which various members of the staff will take 
part, have been recast the better to meet 
the Spec ial needs of those for whom the are 
planned 

Ihe course on Source Material in Th 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: for Elemen 


tarv and Junior High School | 


t 


its title indicates, 1s intended for tea 


who wish to familiarize themselves with the 


Museum so that they can more easily use 
the collections as illustrative material 
their classroom work in the schools 


Ihe other three courses will present 


chronological sequence 


cultural history of mankind in so far 


is represented in the Museum. The first 
course will deal with the arts of the anciet 


civilizations and, to small extent, wit! 


those ot the | ar | ast Lhe Sec 


will rapidly trace the developm nt 


in Europe from the fall of Rome into 
period of the Renaissance lhe las Irs 
will deal mainly 


teenth and eighteenth centuries These 


with the art of the seven 


talks, with a few exceptions, will be given 
in the galleries of the Museum 

[hese courses are free to certain class 
the Members of the Museum and 


pavment of a fee may De attended 


public 

It is expected that the free talks will 
appeal not only to those as vet unfamilia 
with the collections but to many who hay 
been accustomed to ask for specl il guidance 
free special guidance will bs 
Museum and to 
teachers of the public schools of the cit 


Although the great 1 
talks ma re 


\s in the past, 

eiven to Members of the 
and their classes 
crease in the number of free 
strict the amount of special guid: 


can be given to the 
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re short courses of fve 
tnres together COMpos- 
{ these three courses Is 
during the season; the 
esdavs at 11 a.m. and 


ason two 


the se 


reserved for Members of the Museum, on 
Mondavs at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., one for 
teachers in the public schools of New York 
on Fridays at 4 p.m., and one for the public 
on Sundays at 3 p.m. In the Sunday course 
alternate lectures will be given by outside 


ditferent 





periods 


motives ol desigt 





terms of certain primar 
possibl symmetrical disposition of ¢ 
ments or again a certain manner of dls 
ributinge minor features. Again, notwit 
standing a decided dissimilarity in kind 
naterial betwet Persian min I 
nd Velis suble, the dispositior 
color areas part e choice of the c 
tnemseives, 1 De entirely comp rable 
5 compariso nd nalvsis im 
rses on color and design given 1n class 
rool nd eries, Val sp S are es 
shed he character piece, US 
ermed its stvle, becomes more Obvious 
< le ds te } c fical 11S Ver } 
produ CI sm \ 
ry j ; " . ] — 
lirect ) \ 1) I 
Sel | s work he was rolled bi 
] 
Tt } T ) T 1 1( 
lences in the rar id him, and b 
( ! the W it Ss 1] SaIcis 
e famil e Cosmal rte 
century Rome or an Americal 770. Al 
finally n his design he tollowed cet 
principles « om {1 color which 
lasted throu ne centuries 1 mar 
every stvle. In the study hours on the ¢ 
ments of color and design these princip 
' 
re exan {1 and exemplified 
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i desigi They are also of the utmost value to all who [he importance of seeing for oneself and 
ical use concern themselves with design and_ pro- having faith in what one actually sees can 


less Vi duction in the various arts and handicrafts hardly be overrated For countless genera 


ts called both as exemplars to be followed and as tions human beings have distrusted ther 
hat vou sources Of inspiration for future work. Ina evesight and taken refuge from the elar 


ly essen- certain wav it may be said that the great behind what may be described as the man 
1d stvle museum and the great library constitute colored driving glasses of metaphysical and 
e Can re- the two halves of the community's memory social ideas and beliefs. As a purely optical 
rods tt f the past. It is hardly necessary to lav — matter the image on the retina of the eve ts 
{ desion. 4 stress Upon the importance of a long and a In reverse of the object seen, but habit and 
1 ot ele- rich memory for a community as well as for — reasoning have deprived us of knowledge 
of dis- the individuals that compose it. Much has — that fact to such an extent that we hav 


Lotwith- yeen said about it from the beginning of | only been able to recapture it bv a series o 


‘ind and time, but mavbe no pithier statement of it ingenious experiments. Thus while we 
niatur in be found than Halhfax’s remark that actually see things upside down, we know 
sition the best Qualification of a Prophet is to | and are aware of them right end up. T| 
1e colors wave a good Memory.” Were this primar habitual reversing and changing takes pl 
rable function of libraries and museums clear all the time in our seeing and effects muc! 
in tl inderstood, many of the criticisms that are more than mere optical up-endin An 

In class- firected at them would not be made who sees John’s hat and stick in his front 
e estab- lo hold its great collections of all kinds hall will tell vou that Johr n | ho 
ust vailable tothe public, though fundamental nd will believe it so thoroug! nd ear 
IOUS anc snot the sole function of the museum. [To nestly that he will testit 

that 1 that function has been added the turther whereabouts. He will look at ad 
an was nd incidental one of helping people to use that is obviously blue in appearan 

nned t those collections. [This 1s accomphshed in because “‘all trees are green” he will 

1 bv tl nanv wavs, primarily bv the arrangement green. He will look at a_portr: 

alogued { the collections in the museum galleries brother and complain because the ev 
1 by the then by printed guides, catalogues, and not the same shape and size and 

AICISt ther popular and scholarly publications, exactly on the same line—and when mad 
rteenth- and finally through teaching by word of to look at his brother’s eves will expr 


76. And nouth. For some unknown and inexplicable — great (and grudging) surprise upon st 


certall reason this teaching by word of mouth has — that thev are so different and so crool 

h he ven given the specific name of education Sometimes these visual faiths ar 

marke nd the museum department that does most upon faulty sight, sometimes upon careles 

the ele- fit is known as the Department of Edu ness, but most often thev are based up 

inciples cational Work, although in fact itisonlyv an. long course of quite unconscious vol 
neidental part of the work of the museum and metaphysical reasonings wh I 

CH ll of which is distinctly and inevitably = strong that the eves’ sensations ar 
ducational. The justification of the collec- stantaneouslyv translated into” tern 
tions does not he in this teaching, but the thought and habit. Thus before people ca 

SEUM Istification of this teaching hes in the hope to understand untamiliar worl 
dllections. In practice popular education — art, thev must somehow learn or be helped 


] 


amuseum ts little more than encouraging to take off their habitual di 


1e long nd aiding people to make first-hand and — that thev will be able to use the 


; man ntimate acquaintance with works of art eves, and then after a while they must r 
ts in Its nd, as a means to that, of helping them to — or be helped to put other people's drivin 
Iso, de- ar how to see with their own eves. Per glasses on and off and to see thro en 
which laps as good a way as anv of understanding [he first experience is very wonder 
portant the word “‘aesthetic’’ (from the Greek for deed, but the second is even more excitin 
ries Ol sensation) is to remember that its opposite = and marvelous because it enables 

ial lite r negative is “anaesthetic” (from the and to understand all kinds ot 
spects Greek for lack of sensation otherwise would be so sti t! 
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work of art rarely talks to the person who 
flusters or blusters at it, and even more 
rarely does it talk to the person who starts 
the conversation by making personal re- 
Neither a child nor 


much to a person who wants to 


marks. a work of art 
talks ver\ 
fo all the talking, especially to a person who 
regards It as an opportunity or an excuse 
I 


has to rearrange the 


[he person who coos, ¢ 


for “showing off.” 


basks, or who simpl\ 
and clean his ears and sel 
than the 


thing he 1s actually about, 1s apt to remain 


small bov’s tie 


um to doing something other 


nas deep ignorance of a work of art as of 
and for the 


Goethe once 


the small boy 
Did not 
would know 


Same reasons 
remark that if vou 
cherries taste vou must 
little 
a work of art to sur- 


how 
ask the birds and the children’ The 
mly wav of getting 
is first to surrender voursel! 


render to vou 


| 


which 1s little more than a variation 
adage that whosoever would 
find himself must first lose himself. As one 


remembers the final word in the wisest ot 


I 
{ the ancient 


ll books about fishing, it was the behest of 
the greatest ol “that 
1, t 


e studv to be quiet Little advice ot 


ill fishermen for souls 


greater Value can be given to the person 
who would know works of art 


There is much talk in the world about 


taste and the necessity of inculcatin 


g 9OOd 


taste. If we think retully we cannot 


It out ca 


help discovering that when a 
ctuall: 


Vidence of hi 


g person has 
trusting the 
through the 


he has no call to think about 


learned to see and 


s sight, to see 


es of others 


taste, either good or bad. If, as maintained 


bove, acquaintance with art is only to be 


btained as a wholly personal and very 


1 


great adventure, taste falls completely out 
tthe picture—for it is impossible to think 

a great adventure as being in good or 
dad or anv other kind of taste 

[Thus the person who undertakes to tell 
nother what he should experience in the 
so tar from illumi- 
The man 


rwoman who takes another's word for the 


Personal value to him or her of a work ot 


rt 


Halifax’s 
borrow the 


should remember another of 
that “Men who 
Pinions can never repay their Debts.” 


Wittiam M 


Ivins, JR 
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AN EARLY PAINTING 
BY THOMAS EAKINS 


\ newly acquired picture by Thom 
Max Schmitt in a Single Scull 


to be seen this month in the Room of Recent 


Eakins 


\ccessions. [his is the third highly notable 
addition lately made to the collection of 
\merican painting 
Delaware Water Inness, bought 
last yvear,and Moonlight— Marine by Ryder 


bought last 


s, the others being the 


(sap b 


April. All are « ipital examples 
ot our native pal © at its most admirable 
and raciest point of development 

Phe nationality of 


unmistakable, 


each ot these Works Is 


ds of relationship 


between them, particula 


but the bond 

rly between th 

Ryder and the others, are hard to define 

Inness 
| 


hel ved ol 


are telt indeed rather than reasoned 


chooses a ft 


famous show place 
sight-seers, as his theme and embellishes 11 
with a passing shower, sudden sunligh 
a rainbow, and enlivenments 
ing railroad train, rafts on the river, cattle 
and people. Ryder, austere and visionat 

paints a moonlight night with ominous roll- 
ing clouds and a little boat lurching in the 
waves which appeals to the svmpatheti 
onlooker as an abstract of all moonlit nights 
at sea. | 
and utilizes his 


binocular clarity, his alread\ 


. ' 
AKINS goes to Nis D } ro oO 1 
speak vouthful eyesigh 


tific knowledge ol 


perspective and optics 
and his marvelously precise craftsmanship 
to make a straightforward copy of a hom 


‘ne ina familiar aspect, with ; 


scen | \] S ite 
detailed impartially 
\s the title states, the picture is, ost 
S bly I le isl L portt | Sl | ] 
IT end Max Sci mitt n thlete I aT 
man of local celebrit' shown I 
shell J Ooste on the x Wlkill River ‘ 
delphia, the precise spot being above 
Girard Avenue bridge and the 
autumn afternoon. [he work ts ned W 
remarkable and inimitabl nature 
miniature portrait of the artist himself, set 


rowing at good speed and 1n excellent for 


ne toO Was a trained oarsman) in the midd! 
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his boat appear he ripples made by oars dragging on 
e date 1871 surface of the calm water; and so were the 
tV-seve He had re dark spots left by the contact of clean! 
trope the vear — dipped, rhythmical oars, where the reflec- 
nT ples and Ol the skv on the water is mMomentaril 
e. his teacher the disturbed. He was curious about the exac 
{ was living W form of reflections in the water and th 
Ipl He had come yerspeclive ibout all perspective in fact 
nd skillful, but not Ihe bridge with its ugly, intricate 1ronwor 
in other talented he found worthy of his most careful atten- 
nupilage. During his tion (doubtlessly figuring out in his pra 
howevel n extraor tical wav the constructive logic of 
is powers took plac virders and braces), and he noted that « 
C1 smanship he had 4 windless dav the steam from a tugh 


ises Vertically; that a switth 


th a clearh I 


Moving BDO 


would frighten ducks and make them fran- 





LCL 
( 


as an exceptionally impersonal pa 


‘TISI 
Jur | 
earl 


c acnievemel 
yWCT 


es! 


its without in anv degree lessening the o 

, tf th nd 1 hong thot f +} le nN 

( wse ANG pert ( eect Ol he whole scene 

We look upon Eakins later on in life the artist became aust 
inter who and concentrated, as is fitting in an old 








effectively hid his own emotions in the dls person, and also much more severe In col 
passionate presentation of facts; from fh Our newly acquired picture ts the brightes 
i a 1 | | - 
letters and his recorded savings he would © of all Eakins’s oil paintings as | recall ther 
seem to have considered suct program as later works by him are greater in conce 
proper r artists. But in this picture of his 
friend and himself rowing on the Schuylkill \ passage quoted by Goodrich (op p. 42 
| ’ ‘ 1 trol | kins s t ret r es LTAIs ¢ 
he painter’s joy in the sport and everything . ae 
: r perspe é | know « Oo pre r prove 
onnected with it, his own love of the place n perspt ; ly vacht s o No 
id the hot afternoon, are unmistakabl tis not possible | her up on dry land, §$ 
‘ r i t 
evident. Through the picture we can see the s to draw her or photograph her, nor s 
} ] ‘ be m e to hold s in the water } posi tio 
painter himself, sturdy, downright, scien , ; 

: f sailing. Her lines, though, that is a mechanis 
tifically inclined, and he appears as a mos drawing of her, can be had from her owner or he 
idmirable ind depend ible oung mal ) jer and a draughtsman sh 1 hy e to pl 
Boats were of bsorbin nterest to hin ner perspect ( \ 

' a | Ss curious compare sw 
he painted their portraits with the sam : mabe: 
hose by Ryder ‘ fessed Un 
care for construction and anatomy that he RJ 1, 
Nvder s be 1 ) ( 
eave to Max Schn { himself; so wer 
nen 
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on tt tion, no doubt, and more masterly. One © tenance the taking of life, especially human 
ere the would not compare it to The Writing They therefore replaced the human victim 
‘leanl Master, The Thinker, the Lady with a by an anthropomorphic effigy into whicl 
retlec- Setter Dog, or the Signora d’Arza (to were inserted models of the vital organs 
ntaril select only from our collection), but the and fluid red pigment to simulate blood 
> eXact varietV and lustiness of this youthful work The plot and the manner of performance ot 
d their give It a particular and perhaps more gen- — the play have changed from time to time as 
n fact eral appeal BRYSON BURROUGHS. the various Lamaist sects in turn achieve 
nwork 

atten- 

Ss prac- 

ol 


hat on 
ugboat 
ie Doat 


n tran- 


+} 
Ok 
on! 
can\ 


Luster 





1 older 
1 color LAMAIST PRIEST ROBI 
ightest 
| them A GIFT OF CHINESE AND supremacy, and it is interesting to 1 how 
oncep- LAMAISTIC TEXTILES cleverly the Lamaists have twisted the 


ritual here and there to benefit themsel 


p. 42 Probably the most weird masked carnival under the guise of this rel re 
were to be found anvwhere in the world is the Thus the effigv, which represents the « 
ove \i\ ‘ ) { “ ] { = na r | <i 3 = — 

Now Mvsterv Play of Tibet, popularly known as — of Tibet and of Lamaism and» 
and, s the Devil Dance, or, by the unsophisticated — properly destroved at last, 1s used 
can sh libetans, as the Dance of the Red-Devil vev to the people a vivid conception of 
nana liger. The latter is the name by which the manner in which devils attack a corpse 
1anled ; ” 
ror her play was designated before the advent of | toimpress on them the necessity for priest! 
e to pul Buddhism, and the motive was apparenth services to guard it and its soul. An accut 

to expel the old vear with its demons of ill description of the ritual which enters int 
1s will lis | 1 | ? = 
“a i uck and to propitiate with human sacrifices — the Mvstery Play is almost impossible su 
oinat the war god and the guardian spirits. Under — so few persons qualified to interpret 
Buddhism the Lamas could no longer coun- — tricacies have actually seen the perfor 
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priestl the heavy gold embroidery used to simulate — Utrecht is invariably attached to wool vel 
lentally chain armor on the shoulders, breast, and — vets of this type 
Lectors skirt; dragon panels of brocade with ap- In this particular piece the arms are used 
plique scroll patterns abov ce and below, in- as part ot the design; inclose 1 in n ogival 
uerades stead of showily embroidered satin panels, framework, thev rise like a floral ornament 
hibited make up the lower skirt; and the brillant from a vase form. Alternating with thi 
\cces- colored-glass buttons are entirely lacking similar ogive filled with flowers centerins 
priest \s a compensation tor its lower pitch, the — around a four-petaled rose; below is a row 
above robe is in almost perfect condition, in of ogives framing conventionalized pome 
sed in marked contrast with the others, which are granates. The piece is about nineteen 
theat- oticeably worn inches wide and was evidently intended to 
nperial In addition to the three costumes, the — be used as a border, since the design run 
Se COS- gift includes a symbolic Buddhist parasol along the length of the material. The p 
\. Nis one of the “‘Eight Precious Things’) made — tern shows clearly by the joinings of the dé 
1 them ol pleated Strips ol brocade attached to a sign the size of the plate trom which it wi 
ostume satin ground and topped by a gilt-bronze | embossed 


t, with standard, and a pair of Lama’s shoes of On the shield are the arms of Castil 
1a wal pigskin with gay red and blue satin damask ~~ Leén, Aragon, Sicily, Granada, Austria, Bur 


' 
keleton tops. [hese things are authentic and inter-  gundy, Brabant, Flanders, and Tyrol, en 
skirt of esting details for any study of Buddhism © circled by the Order of the Golden Fle 
ns the nd Lamaism, and the gift in its entirety and surmounted b roval crown. On « el 
le tiger represents a distinguished selectiveness in side is a sheaf of arrows, the badg« 
cou ollecting PAULINE SIMMONS Queen Isabella, who was, in her ows 
horrific sovereign of the kingdom of | rf | 


FeSSIVE A GROUP OF SPANISH piece could not be dated later than the et 
ners ol PENTILES of Isabella’s reign, but the design 


t th pomegranates, and flowering vases definitel 
d nos- The Museum has recently assembled, b' places it near the middle of the sixteent 
‘ terror purchase from several sources, a small col century. The apparent conflict 1s removed 
on th ection of textiles, Spanish in origin. or when it is considered that the armorial d 
have association, Comprising a variety of weaves vice, because of its great prestige, was used 
ed it 1 mainly of the sixteenth century. Thev are long after Isabella’s death in 1504 
exhibited this month in the Room of Recent even as the era of Philip I\ The four 
other \ccessions petaled flower 1s sometimes interpreted 
oncoc- Of these one of the most important and the Tudor rose, and therefore relat 
d from certainly one of the most Interesting exam- Marv Tudor of England, one ot t I 
yrocade ples is a border of green stamped wool vel-— wives of Philip I], but aside fron 
hsiang vet (illustrated) bearing the arms of Philip — that the motive is found scattered elsewhere 
lotus llof Spain (1527-1508). Thispiece,withtwo throughout the pattern with no special 
iddha’s others in the collection, belongs toa class of | prominence attached to its | tion, it ap 
laze Ol wool velvets which are generally considered — pears in Valencian tiles of th 
he rich tobe Spanish but which more probably were | sixteenth centuries, tiles that were export 
atrical drought into Spain from Flanders prior to It Is interesting to note, to Flander 
one ol nd during the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- Ihe second piece of Utrecht vel 
by an bella, especially since they do not agree in green, has pattern of interlaced 1 
~hinese measurement with the meticulously detailed — filled with arabesques. [his design 1s 
rdinance regarding the manufacture of times found mbined with the 
| other Wool fabrics in Spain issued by the Catholic 
is the kings.t Owing to their having been made at I 
a war- one time in the Netherlands, the name = Ment Is ma hy i f Dec aries 
nsider- ‘Pedro Miguel de Artifiano, Catalogo de la Keeper of Nut 
lace ol Exposicic nde lejidos espanoles, p. 2¢ Don Juan (Ost Madr 
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rd Ole nd 
1 )\ rl ftern | ye 
OWS (oT all pal ern TrFamead 
like Floren ine Velve oO 
}, , hy , yhlan 
ncentut ¢ resemodidnes 
nN the curling of the leave 


1 | | | 
ework, Dut at the top inotnel 


‘en added, a crenelated castle 


not improbably represent the 


sixteenth century is a leneth 


BORDER OF 


the tvpe generally ascribed 
woven in red on a vellow 
rn of large gadrooned vases 
er ogives linked by crowns 
addorsed birds and collared 


ter verv reminiscent of the 


, 4 | 4 
of the fourteenth-centur\ 


silks of Lucca. A strong Oriental influence 


IS apparent in 1 


he drawing of the tlowers 


and the shades of blue and green introduced 


into the pattern 
weave technique 
with unusually fi 


motives in natut 


lwo plreces in al | suble 


» combine silk and linen 
ne etfect Both show floral 


il-colored linen on a silk 


TRECHT VELVET 
WITH THE ARMS OF 





ground, one of deep rose and the other of 
green. A small piece in linen and wool is pat- 
terned with small-scaled birds and flowers 
on a green ground. Iwo silk weaves, of Por- 
Ltuguese work, have the same pattern except 
for some difference in the drawing—a dovu- 


ble-headed e: 






e with arrows, surmounted 
by a crown and set between vertical floral 
bands. The ground of one is red satin and of 


the other blue. A brocade in silk and metal 


PHILIP Il OF SPAIN 


threads is designed with stylized pomegran- 
ates and cut branches, a brocatelle panel ts 
yatterned with a grapevine and bird 1 


| y 
tive, and a mixed material of cotton and 
] 


Inen is printed in black with pomegranates 


in the stvle of the Renaissance 


[he remaining pieces are of various perl 


ods \ damask with silver-gra\y rondels on 
i blue ground is of the sixteenth centurs 


another damask, in red with an elongated 
ign of flowering vases, 1s of the seven- 
teenth. The latest textile in the collection 1s 
a silk weave in two tones of brown whic! 
combines fountains, castles, and flowers 
a tashion characteristic of the early vears 
the elf 


FRANCES LITTLI 





other ol 
ol is pat- 
{ flowers 


, ol Por- 
n except 2 
+ to NOTES 


mounted 


cal floral Lack AND EMBROIDERED APRONS. The Spanish court, which follows the design of 
in and of loan exhibition of lace and embroidered — our fabric almost exactly. The fact th 
1d metal aprons in Gallerv H 19 will close on Sep- 


tember 23. Thereafter, until further notice, 
the gallerv will be devoted to the exhibition 
of a selected group of nineteenth-century 


laces from the Museum’s collection 


\ FLORENTINE Vetver. Shown this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions 1s 





rare and handsome panel of Florentine 
velvet,! originally part of a dalmatic, re- 
cently purchased by the Museum. [t was 
woven during the last quarter of the fif- 
teenth century, when Florence was produc- 
ing her most wonderful materials. The pile 
isa rich red, set against a twill ground ot 
golden vellow. Such colors make doubl\ 
effective the vigorous design composed of 
two truit-bearing vines whose undulations 
lorm incomplete compartments with foliate 
motives 

Von Falke? points out that this fabric 
resembles several textiles the designs ot 


which have been attributed to Antonio 





Pollasuuolo. Among them may be mentioned 
in antependium given by Pope Sixtus TV in 





PANEL OF FLORENTIIN be] 
1475 to the Church of Saint Francis at a aioe ines rie ahs 
Assist and a gold brocade made for Wing 
Megran- Matthias Corvinus of Hungary (ruled 1458 
panel 1s 1490). Althoughour piece ts not to be classed) = probably about fifty vears later in d 
yird mo- with these magnificent specimens, it does shows the vitality and persistence: 
ton and seem to have been influenced by them. A — particular design Pete 
oranates lew other velvets bear a similar relation to 
the designs attributed to Pollaiuolo, but the SALMANTINE EMBROIDERII lhre 
US perl- group is small teresting pieces of embroidery! from Sal 
ndels on The material must have been greatly maneca have recently been acquired 
century admired in its dav. The decoration was new Museum. Thev are sleeves from pe 
longated and a radical departure from contemporary costumes and were probably made duru 
e sevel- stvles as represented by the so-called Gothic the’ seventeenth or eighteenth centul 
ection 1s and ferronnerie velvets. Owing to an un- Their lively traditional designs, apparent! 
n which usual coincidence, we are also showing inthe of East Mediterranean” origin, includ 
owers ID Room of Recent Accessions this month a strangel onventionalized beasts, birds 
vears of Flemish wool velvet, made probably for th . 
1 Acc. no 34.88. Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1934 Shown this month in the Room of Kecent t 
LTTLI “Otto von Falke, Decorative Silks, p. 41 sions 














SULLETIN Ol LHI METROPOLITAN MUSEUM O} ARI 
I | of | Ie] S done ll Ch ne n ( nd ill 1} detall, to g 
A white len ground hl student learer ide f the treatmer 
I I verhaps the most 
! r Sp prov 1 ¢ METRO \iuseum STUDIES. Bot 
ler (oe Fee e scholar and the general reader will f 
Par Volume V of Metropolitan M 
\ \ N DECORA seum Studies, just published, matter 
e fourth he Mu n’s series of p re ntere them. The table of contents 
oks,! presents its material from a point ¢ dicates clearly that in this issue are to b 
Ww somewl!l ditters rom t he found articles « unusual significance 1 
er he purp nt cast ne several fields: The Troilos Cup, by J. D 
velopme one form ¢ rt « Beazle\ \ Woodblock by Brueghel, b 
e typ object, but rather to point ot William M. Ivins, Jr.; The Nekyia Krater 
( n ) treatme nd use of one New York, by Paul Jacobsthal; The 
e in manv forms the decorative Genesis of Strawberry Hill, by W.S. Lewis 
rts. Beginning with the debatable question Phe Archaic “Apollo” in the Metropolitar 
the ongu he inthus orname! Museum, bv Gisela M.A. Richter; The Psy- 
mong the Greeks, Margaret Scherer in chology and Aesthetics of Forgery in Art 
brief introduction touches up s elabor by Hans Tietze. Classical archaeologists W 
on in Roman work; its transformation note the presence of three eminent classicists 
Byzantine 1 Romanesque art; its con among the authors; perhaps it should 
parative scar 1 Gothic work except idded that the article by Professor Beazl 
he Latin countries; its revival in the Ret s of conspicuous importance for its 
ssance and its extens ym mor ribution of an entire group vases 
forms of art; and its second revival in the Dr. Tietze’s article on forgery deals pro- 
eighteenth century, with a new del d indly with the philosophy of the subje 
freedom of treatment and it is sprinkled with odd tales of t 
The twenty pages of collotvpes illustrat less legitimate side of art. In The Genes 
Greek bronzes and sculpture; Roman re of Strawberry Hill Mr. Lewis relates 
hiefs, architectural decoratio1 nd bronze fascinating detail the storv of the p 
Renaissance sculpture, woodcarving, ceran turesque little coachman’s  cottagt 
ics, and armor; and eighteenth-centur' Iwickenham which Horace Walpole trans- 
furniture, ormolu mounts, and Wedgwood formed into “Gothic castle’ and whic 
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by Horace Walpole’s researches 
achievements in the Gothic style, and th 
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writing and the publishing that he carried 
on at Strawberry Hill 
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EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
SEPTEMBER II TO OCTOBER 14, 19 34 


LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 


Gallery Lalk: Italian Sculpture [he Early Renaissance. Edith R. Abbot 


§ Gallery Talk: Italian Sculpture—Marble and P hrome $ ! | RR 
) ) ) : ) 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
\. Announced by Date and Subject 
s EM 
) Eleme Ss Des Git e Corne 
{} ORT 
- The Bases Design in Architecture (Arthur G er Le re : K 
4 Eleme S ¢ Des Grace ( rnc 
\nno ed by ( rs 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, | hursdavs 2:30 pr 
Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of Ameri ‘ plavs, | S r S$, O 2 
t 2:30 p.l 
Story Hours for Bovs and Girls, by Eleanor W. Foster, Saturday, October nd Sunday, O e! 
at 1:45 p.m.; by Mary Gould Davis, Saturday, October 13, and Sunday, October 14, at $5] 
Radio lalks by Huger Elliott: WOR, Saturdays, October 6, 13, at 12:15 p.m.: WEAF, Thur 
October | it 2:20 p.m.: WN Y¢ luesdav, October 2, at 3:15 p.m 
Pe) - ) 
FREE GALLERY TALKS 
\nnounced by Date and Subject 
} BI 
2 The American Wing, by Ethelwvn Bradish oo a.m.; The Art of Ancient Egypt-—H 
survey, |, by Marion E. Miller, 4:00 p.m.; Elements of Design, by Grace Corn 
Chinese Bronzes, by Mabel Harrison Duncan, 11:00 a.m.; [he Egyptian ( by M I 


Bb. Freeman, 2:00 p.m 
$ The Classical Collection, by Marion E. Miller, 11:00 a.m.; Baroque Art—Verones« 
by Roberta M. Fansler, 2:00 p.m 
Costume in the XVIII Century, by Ethelwyn Bradish, 2:00 p.m.; Egypt—Tombs of the O 
Kingdom, by Marion E. Miller, 2:00 p.m 
Egypt—Tombs of the Old Kingdom, by Marion E. Miller, 2:00 p.m 
) The Mediaeval Collection, by Mabel Harrison Duncan, 11:00 a.m.; The Art of Ancient Egy} 
Historical Survey, I1, by Marion E. Miller, 4:00 p.m.; Elements of Desigr Line and Fort 
by Grace Cornell, 11:00 a.m 


Character in Chinese Pottery, by Mabel Harrison Duncan, 11:00 ’ turopean D 
\rts, by Ethelwyn Bradish, 2:00 p.m 
Ihe Collection of Paintings, by Edith R. Abbot, 11:00 a.m.; Baroque Art—Prints, by | 


M. Fansler, 2:00 p.m 
Roman and Byzantine Painting, by Edith R. Abbot, 2:00 p.m.; Society in the | 
4 } \ t 2 - 
\ge, by Margaret B. Freeman, 2:00 p.m 
4 Society in the Egyptian Feudal Age, by Margaret B. Freeman, 2:00 p.n 


EXHIBITIONS 


Landscape Paintings Gallery D 6 i hrough o ! 
German XV and XVI Century Prints Galleries K 37-40 Continued 

Lace and Embroidered Aprons Gallery H 109 [hrough September 2 
Kecent Accessions in the Egyptian De- Third Egyptian Roon Continue 


partment 


159 
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